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The Prejudice Against Writers. 


IT Is a curious thing, the dislike of a professed man-of- 
letters that prevails in certain classes. ‘Oh! so you’rea 


literary man, are you?’ says your grocer or plumber, with - 


a peculiar look and tone. and an infinitesimal shrugging of 
the shoulders—and you divine the proud emotion of 
superiority that is swelling within his broad, practical 
bosom. ‘ Well, well! scribble away if you want to,’ says 
the glossy man ‘in leather; ’ and ‘ Dilettante!’ ‘ Scribbler !’ 
Penny-a-liner!’ are the epithets hurled at the head of the 
littérateur from every quarter. But there is more than con- 
descension ; there is frequently jealousy and ill-concealed 
dislike. Why? Why is it that one and all they will stretch 
forth their hands upon the good things in literature set be- 
fore them, and when they have satisfied their appetite turn 
and sneer at the giver, or at least at the class to which he 
belongs ? Out of question there is some reason for the thing. 

It is not the men whose words partake of the nature of 
deeds that are ever depreciated ; not Bancroft, or Carlyle, 
or Shakspeare ; not any one of deep and solid reach who 
touches universal emotions. There are serious craftsmen in 
letters, and there are dawdlers and sciolists, and it is upon 
the latter that popular odium is fastened. But there are 
dilettanti in music and in painting, there are pretenders in 
every profession and art; why should the literary idler 
suffer and the rest go free? Answer: the painter and the 
musician produce what everybody can enjoy and in large 
measure understand ; but the ‘ literary men,’ the critics, the 
bibliophiles, the Hellenists, deal in mysteries sealed to the 
vulgar mind ; they form a class apart; they are thought to 
be cold and unsympathetic,-as well as aristocratic. Among 
a Latin people in an artistic nation, there would be no dis- 
like of such aclass; but the Anglo-American donhomme 
adores not beauty but utility, not art but science. The 
Puritan takes even his pleasures sadly ; the zsthetic plant 
in his nature maintains but a stunted growth in the over- 
beetling shadow of the moral; the /:#t¢rateur, unless he is 
eminent, fares not so well in the good graces of the Anglo- 
Saxon as does the preacher. Life zs two-thirds moral in 
England, but only one-third in Italy. Then the jealousies 
and wranglings, the cliques and critiques, the pride and 
irritability of the literary class, do not tend to recummend it 
to the on-looking world. The same faults can be averred of 
the musical fraternity, but their troubles do not reach the 
public ear so frequently. In its dilettante aspect, literature 
is one of the puffing-up arts. What hoops will encircle the 
rotundity of a sciolist ?—what rein bridle the vanity of a 
small rhetorician, philologian, elocutionist, logician, mathe- 
matician, caligraphist, or elegant and indolent cultivator of 
belles-lettres ? It is because culture in these pursuits is easily 
acquired, because the field of them is narrow, and original 
discovery dispensable, that they are often such stimulators 
of petty egotism. The physicist and the student of natural 
history engaged in original research are almost sure to be 
humble and modest. 
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- But literature is in a state of transmutation into something — 
manlier and nobler. Criticism is already becoming a 
science ; the old strictures upon it are already inapplicable. 
Landor in his day could say: * Opinion on most matters, © 
but chiefly on literary, and above all on poetical, seems to — 
me like an empty egg-shell in a duck-pond, turned on i 
stagnant water by the slightest breath of air; at one moment ~ 
the cracked side nearer to sight, at another the sounder, bu 
the emptiness at all times visible.’ And Dr. Johnson could | ~ 
affirm that ‘criticism is a study by which men grow im-" 
portant and formidable at very small expense.’ Of Black- — 
wood's Magazine Ruskin says that it shortened the life of 
Keats and Turner, and ‘ with an infallible instinct for the 
wrong, gave what pain it could, and withered what strength ~ 
it could in every great mind that was in anywise within its — 
reach, and to the utmost of its power made itself ‘ frost and ~ 
disease of the heart to the most noble spirits of England.’ ~ 
It is a long way from the style of criticism of Blackwood and ~ 
Poe to that of Matthew Arnold, G2orge Ripley and George © 
William Curtis, or even that of Swinburne, who has said that 3 
he ‘cannot imagine what shouid attract mien to criticism 
but the noble pleasure of praising.’ A school of criticism is 
the saccharometer of literature—the surest measure of the 
strength of its sap. One of the hopefullest signs of the 
advent of a more powerful, more realistic epoch in letters is 
the welcome given to a writer of this day who announces: ~~ 
that it is the privilege of criticism to establish a new order 
of ideas and to encourage and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world, and who affirms that true ~~ 
criticism is always accompanied by impartation of fresh ~ 
knowledge and inspiration. I see no reason to doubt that, 
with the acquirement of international copyright (faustum  ~ 
sit/), and the growth of a noble and fostering school of — © 
criticism, the profession of letters here in America will soon . 
be viewed with the respect it deserves, and that to the very 
word literature a new and deeper meaning may be added. 
At present we somehow associate with the words de/les-lettres 
an idea of dilettanteism. Fastidious seclusion is the great 
danger of a purely literary life. If we can’t put into poetry 
something as manly as the hum and roar of a train of cars, . 
the case is hopeless ; if we can’t get the freshness and art- 
lessness of common humanity (there is always something 
uncommon in it), the game is up ; if mountains and minefs, — 
locomotive engineers, choppers and sailors, the horse and 
the cyclone, the flood and the storm at sea are not in litera- © 
ture, then let it be despised ; if it is not as fresh as nature, 
let it perish ; if it is not touched with the tinct of a soul 
greater than nature, if it cannot hurl a thread through the 
web of life to sparkle there in wavering gold forever, if it is 
not salted by the sea, freshened by the dew, or glorified by « 
toil—then away withit, inheaven’sname. If there is notin — 
your books a perfume sweeter than that of my lilacs and ~ 
roses, why do you stand between me and them? 

W. S. KENNEDY. 

































































Reviews 7 
“Dr. Sevier.’’ * 

. THERE can be but one opinion of ‘ Dr. Sevier:' itisa 
beautiful story, told with an exquisite art of which the great- 
est charm is the simplicity. So much of it, indeed, is of 
extreme beauty and fineness, that it is an ungracious task to 
find any fault with it. Yet fault there is, and curiously 
enough, the fault of the book is precisely what was the fault — 
in the life of its hero. John Richling’s life and nature were ~ 
noble, interesting, fine ; yet they lacked something—the poor 
fellow himself vainly asked what ?—~—needful to make them 
harmonious and successful. The novel in which Mr. Cable 
gives this life and nature with sympathetic insight is also in 
itself noble, interesting, fine ; but it lacks something to give ~~ 
it the necessary stamina for holding its place as one of the’ ~~ 
great novels of our generation. A little more—and John 
















































































chling’s life would have been perfect! A little more— 
- and the novel would have been as fine ! 
'- This something lacking in the case of the novel is un- 
doubtedly the central purpose—the grand general plan— 
' which ought to have been the secret of all this marvellous 
machinery and exquisite detail. At times there are glimpses 
of such a purpose in the effort to portray poverty and sug- 
_ gest the best methods for relief ; but it is frittered away. 
No one, for instance, can possibly understand why the novel 
is called ‘ Dr. Sevier.’ Dr. Sevier appears now and then, 
with great irregularity. The author seems to like him, but 
-the critic can see little reason for his existence and no rea- 
son for his christening the novel. It is impossible to feel 
_- any interest in him. He in no way affects the progress of 
~ the story, in no way influences the lives of the hero and 
' heroine; except in the occasional and very slow doling out 
_. of his sympathy (which is fatally lacking in depth or spon- 
_ taneity), of his money (which he gives far too grudgingly), 
and of a great deal too much of the advice which insists 
upon letters of recommendation. While all this might seem 
to be a warning to cultivate wise inquiry before charity, it is 
not really so. That purpose, too, is frittered away, if it was 
tneant ; and the closing s ntence of the book, to the effect 
that when Dr. Sevier and Mary Richling dis, ‘ what weep- 
_ ing there will be among God’s poor!’ is far too tremendous 
- for anything the story itself shows. It is implied that, 
_ taught by their own experiences, Dr. Sevier and Mary spend 
the close of their lives in helping, not so much the very poor 
—those born miserably poor and so not half conscious how 
miserable and poor they are,—but those who suffer bitterly 
in being poorer than they were a year ago. But two simple 
English stories that we have read lately show infinitely bet- 
_ ter how this can be done than all the powerful and fine ma- 
terial gathered together for a novel entirely too long. The 
- book does indeed cuntain two warnings : to rich men, not 
» (to bring up their sons as rich/ings, with expensive tastes, if 
- only tastes for expensive culture and refinement, but with 
*no training for earning the right to such tastes if circum- 
- stance casts them loose from their wonted anchors ; and to 
young men, not to marry on the consciousness of ability to 
earn a future success. 
__ We turn with eagerness to the more grateful task of prais- 
ing what can hardly be too highly praised. The book is at 
least a triumph of the American ability to make something 
~ out of nothing. Quite as long as the interminable English 
-- novel that conducts its hero from the cradle to the grave, 
the main action of the book covers only a few years in the 
> hero’s life ; and it fills these endless pages, not with sensa- 
- tional and imaginary incidents, not even with a padding of 
- analysis, but with the simplest events of ordinary life, rous- 
ing in us an intensity of interest which makes us almost for- 
- get the length of the story in characters and events that are 
_ by no means out of the common course. . The power with 
' which the sufferings of absolute poverty are painted with 
merely the simplest statement is something wonderful. 
Dickens’ treatment of the poor was never wholly free from 
-aliterary pathos which merely made us as we read sink 
back deeper in our cushioned chairs to enjoy the lux- 
ury of our woe, as we exclaimed, ‘ Wonderful ! what power ! 
what sympathy '—the London poor, you know!’ with a 
comfortable semi-consciousness that London was very far 
_ away, and we could not be expected to do anything about 
_ it» But the suffering of Mr. Cable’s poor is of a kind to 
~~ Fouse us to practical sympathy with all poor. You had been 
_ intending to take some soup to people you knew of, some 
_ day when you should be walking in their direction ; you put 
" down ‘ Dr.Sevier ’ to go and carry it to them a/ once. George 
~~ Eliot said of Lydate’s success as a physician that it came 
_ from ‘his caring, not merely for ‘cases,’ but for John and 
ary; Mr. Cable's success comes from his interesting us, 
t merely.day“John and Mary, but in ‘cases.’ There is not 
‘particle of clap-trap or melodrama in the entire story. 
: angry father never is reconciled to his son ; the sick 
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grand for being in itself a craving for importance and an 


" sympathetic effort to draw the line where ‘ shiftlessness’ be- 
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man dies ; Mary does not marry Dr. Sevier. This is much, 
very much to be grateful for. Dealing with the two great 
levers that move the world—Love and Money—it deals with ‘ 
both in away to shame the minor novelists who think that a 
the interest of Love, as a factor in a novel, is centered in a ; 
courtship or a divorce, and that the interest of Money, as a ue 
factor in fictitious life, lies in the frailties and follies of the ig 
enormously rich, or the misery of the horribly poor. The at 
Love of Mr. Cable’s novel is the beautiful old Greek love— y 
the love of husband and wife, as beautiful, as interesting, in : ae 
John and Mary Richling as in Hector and Andromache. It ci 
follows, from the multiplicity of details, that the interest of " 
the story lies largely in its ‘touches,’ from which it is im- ; 
possible to quote because the book is all touches, and all i 
the touches are perfect of their kind. Narcisse—dear, de- 
licious, abominable Narcisse—is more effective as a bit of 
Creole coloring than all the Grandissimes put together ; and 
what a wise and loving touch it was to give to the poor, 
simple, self-deluded soul the tribute of an end hardly less 
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instinct to ‘show off!’ All the delicate touches in the 
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comes culpable, it is impossible to dwell upon. We must 
close our review, as we closed the book, with a sense of i 
gratitude to the author of so noble a story. -_ , 





America in Europe.* 

ALL sorTs of persons gu to Europe from America, some 
who do her no credit, some to find her cheap and unworthy, 
and some to do her honor. Among the latter must be 
classed Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, who was the minister for 
many years of the American church in Berlin, and took 
a keen interest in all the great subjects connected with 
Furopean politics and advancement. He gained the repu- 
tation of having a better understanding of these subjects 
than almost any other American in Europe or at home, 
while his papers on international law attracted great interest. 
His articles in the reviews, and his addresses before the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, together with a few of his sermons and essays, have 
been collected by his widow into a substantial volume. It 
is one which all his friends and admirers will delight to 
possess, and it is one which every student of the largest ques- 
tions of the time will find profit in reading. ,Its sound } 
scholaiship, its judicious and judicial treatment of grave | 
topics, and its largeness of view, will satisfy and help all 
who read it. Its opening papers on the relations of 
authority and freedom, or the Papacy and rationality in 
Europe, are fresh and suggestive. They show that Rome is 
proceeding in the same spirit as of old, and is still purposing 
to use the old influence though by new means. The essays 
on science and religion, discussing the nature of each and 
its origin, are unusually able and comprehensive in their 
treatment. Dr. Thompson is always broad-minded, and 
his treatment of his themes is that of honest regard for the 
truth, wherever it is to be found. He sees that science and 
religion have a place together in the world, and that a 
thorough study of them both will show that they are not 
enemies. He does not write as a partisan, though he is an 
earnest friend of theology. ; 

‘It is difficult to decide which most to admire in this 
volume—the papers on political or those on religious topics. 
Both alike are treated in a manner to command admiration, 
with a spirit always high and noble, and a temper calm and 
dispassionate. These essays are marked by a strong and 
robust style, the result of a thorough interest in the sub- 
jects treated of, and by a purpose to say clearly and simply 
what is to be said. A considerable service has been ren- 
dered to the United States by gathering them together into 
one volume. It is good for us to have the example of such 
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* American C ts on Europ Questions, International and Religious. By 
Joseph P. Thompson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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work to follow ; and the doing of it by an American cannot 
but be of service to us in Europe. © 





“The World We Live In.’’* 

For a writer of Mr. Crawfurd’s accomplishments ‘ The 
World We Live In’ is a very inadequate performance. In 
spite of the title of his novel, Mr. Crawfurd is no realist. 
It is the stage, not the world, which has supplied him with 
materials. Only upon the English stage does one encounter 
such preposterous villains as the polyglot Herr Von Bauer, 
with his mysterious ‘hold’ upon the heroine’s father. 
And here is the bit of ‘ business,’so familiar in cheap farces, 
of which some verbal misapprehension is the silly shuttle- 
cock. Only upon the stage, too, do people rub their hands 
to express satisfaction. Asa dramatist Mr. Crawfurd may 
succeed, but in fiction acertain coherence and verisimilitude 
are demanded, which ‘The World We Live In’ does not 
possess. 

The time would seem to have come when the collectors 
of fresh material for fiction, the sappers and miners of litera- 
ture, are called upon to ply their trade. A study from life 
—such as ‘ A Bourgeois Family’ in the October 4#/antic— 
outvalues a score of novels like the one before us. English 
fashionable society has figured so long in literature that a 
sort of Chinese conventionalism seems to have settled down 
upon the fiction which deals with it. Mr. Crawfurd, for 
example, has yet to learn the artist's first lesson—how to 
see with his own eyes. 

American slang would seem to have made great progress 
in England, judging from bits like this : ‘ You bet he didn’t 
go to Beloochistan for nothing ; he saw his way to a pile, 
iny dear friend.’ Here is another ‘ bond of union between 
the two countries ’ of which our after-dinner orators might 
take note. 





Hamerton’s ‘‘ Human Intercourse.’’+ 

Mr. HAMERTON dedicates his new volume to Emerson 
in words expressive of the great debt he feels he owes to 
him. He says he never saw Emerson, but that ‘he had a 
great and persistent influence on the whole course’ of his 
thinking. We accept such testimony to the influence of the 
great American all the more gladly because few traces of it 
are to be found in the present volume. It is certain that 
Mr. Hamerton has written a delightful book, with the same 
characteristics shown in his other writings. His essays 
please the reader by a delicate and confidential manner, 
having much of the quality of good conversation. It seems 
as if the author were talking to his reader, in a genial and 
earnest manner, though sometimes in a way that is sad and 
repressive. His treatment of religious topics is not pro- 
found or always happy. He seems to be undecided sometimes 
whether to defend religion or to take the side of the agnos- 
tics ; but for the most part his statement of the difficulties 
which arise through the scientific views of religion are fair and 
just. On nearly all other topics connected with the inter- 
course of human beings with each other he writes in a de- 
lightful and instructive manner. His wide experience and 
observation enable him to use a large number of anecdotes 
and incidents with good effect: In his twenty-six chapters 
he has discussed many phases of the relations of individuals 
to each other and to society, and shown what are the draw- 
backs to a happy intercourse and how it is to be promoted. 
He is not profound and philosophical, but stimulating and 
suggestive, gossiping and pleasant—an essayist of a delight- 
ful kind. The book is one which will amuse and instruct 
at the same time, and make the world better for its having 
been written. There are none of the brilliant sentences in 
it to be found in Emerson’s writings, but there is also none 
of Emerson’s obscurity and abruptness. The thought is 





* The World We Live In. A Novel. Bv Oswald Crawfurd. Cloth, $r. Paper, 
socts. (Transatlantic Series.) New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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that of a man who has seen the world and desires to help it, ~ i 
and the style is simple and refreshing with humor and wis- . 
dom. 





Theological Works. 

‘Tue Lire or GiILBertT Haven’ recalls a man of 
marked personality, of intense convictions (which he ex~. 
pressed vigorously and often tersely) ; of a warm heart, 
tried by severe experiences ; in judgment independent, often 
prejudiced, often hasty ; in action prompt, energetic, some~ 
times erratic ; never mincing matters in bis speech, not 
always delicate and not always fair—a man whose idiosyn-  * 
cracies nearly lost him his bishopric, and made his election 
seem the height of indiscretion to cool men outside of the — 
Methodist Church as well as in it, but who discharged its ~ 
duties with unflinching fidelity, and died under the pressure - 
of its service. He had warm friends and bitter enemies, — 
One might easily fail to sympathize with his opinions, and, 
not sympathizing, might easily dislike the man who thrust 
them forward so bluntly ; but there was good stuff in him, 
and a spirit that had something of the heroic controlled his ~ 
life. His biographer, Professor Prentice, of Wesleyan 
University, has told his story without great pretension, and ~ 
with no marked effort to be judicial. Under the circum- ~ 
stances, an attempt to weigh and measure the man with im- 
partial accuracy was perhaps neither possible nor desir- ~~ 
able. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 





THERE can be no doubt that the missionary is, and has ~ 
long been, one of the most important agents of the world’s 
progress. Work of the utmost importance is being carried 
on in this field the world over by devoted men of all de- — 
nominations. A sensibly written volume gives an accountof 
the twenty-five years’ experience of the Rev. J. M. Thoburn- 
among the natives of India. (‘ My Missionary Apprentice- 
ship :’ Phillips & Hunt.) It appears very clearly from Mr. 
Thoburn’s account of his labors that the results of a mis- — 
sionary’s work are not to be tested by the number of-con= ~ 
verts he makes. For a long time, even for generations, 
the work is preparatory and educational. His trials, the 
sorrows, the hopes and disappointments, of a missionary’ s 
career may be easily understood from the reading of this — 
simple and sincere account of one man’s work. Ina 
volume specially prepared for Sunday-schools, Daniel Wise, — 
D.D., gives an account of the tragic adventures of the mis- 
sionaries of our century who have carried the gospel to 
savage peoples in all parts of the world. (‘ Our Missionary 
Heroes and Heroines :’ Phillips & Hunt). It is a book well 
calculated to awaken among young people an interest in the 
subject of missions. 








‘ALONE WITH Gop,’ by the Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D. ~ 
bears the sub-title of ‘ Studies and Meditations of a Sick- 
room.’ It consists of what are in fact brief sermons, inter. 
spersed with an occasional poem. The sermons are partly 
argument, partly rhapsody, with perhaps other ingredients ; 
but when we find that the argument is not convincing us, 
and that the rhapsody is leaving us utterly, not to say grimly, © 
cold, we feel sure either that we are in a bad way, or that 
there is some defect in these elements, or possibly in their 
mixture. As for the poems—we refrain from comment 
upon the poems. One should have all consideration for the — 
weakness of disease. We hope, however, that the author e; 
will not publish another book until he is well. (New York 
Thomas Whittaker). 
















‘Simon PetTer: His Life, Times, and Friends,’ b 
Edwin Hodder (Cassell & Co.), is a ‘ popular biography, 
written with sympathy and simplicity, in a style marked f 
vividness and some genuine imaginative power. It is not. 
critical study, its assumptions are all conservative, it raises 
no historical problems. That is to say, it keeps strictl 
within the limits which the author has fixed for himself, and 
within those limits it is successful. eA 
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: Recent Fiction. ~ 

VERY MUCH above the average story of its kind—that is, 
the story that merely undertakes to entertain as a story—is 
“A North-Country Maia,’ by Mis. H. Lovett Cameron 
(Franklin Square Library.) (The charming opening chapter, 
with its picture of the North-Country vicar standing his 
daughters in a row when their grandmother had sent to have 
the prettiest one come to town for the season, and asking 
them in despair, ‘ Cam any of you tell me which of jou is 
€ prettiest ?’ prepares one to expect much that is original 
and quaintly pretty. What follows is hardly of the same 
‘pattern, for it becomes the society novel dealing with the 
> faults and follies of the aristccracy. But even these are 
| treated with a new and yowerful touch, and there are bits 
of the first prettiness, as in the scene whese the young girl 
‘ensents to be the wife of Lord Dungarron if he really will 
‘not, ‘ for the sake of pure goodness,’ let her have the ‘ fonty- 
three pounds, nine shillings and three-pence three far- 
‘things’ that would make her father comfoitable, without 
the ccmpensation of hetself in1tetuin. There is an intricate 
plot, but the people whose relations to each other make the 
“plot are dovetailed together with more than the usual skill, 
and the faithfulness of the young git] not too proud to sell 
herself to make her father comfortable, but too pioud to 
be, even justifiably, untiue to anything she has premised, or 
seemed to prcmise, in a marriage vow, is beautifully pict- 
ured. Her effort, not only to be true to, but to learn to 
like, the elderly husband whom she frankly married for 
mone}, is something novel in a novel. 






































‘Miss Janet's O_tp House,’ by Annette Lucille Noble 
(National Temperance Society and Publication House), is 
am Original and interesting story, aiming to interest the 
young in the noble charity of good tenement buildings and 
amusements for the poor. At the same time it contains 
~ elements that make it almost a novel, and we are not sure 
that we consider it good for the Sunday-School Libraries for 
which it is advertised. Certainly only older children should 
réad it, and the accounts of burglars and their methods 
might keep a sensitive child awake at night.- Children can- 
“not be taught too early to sympathize with the poor, and 
the book is a just and calm recital of the difficulties in the 
path of those who try to help them ; but at the same time it 
“38 questionable how much the very young should be told of 
he wrong-doing and wrong-living of the wicked and the 
suffering world. 































_  THouGH in some ways a painful and startling story, 
“Joy, or The Light of Cold-Home Ford,’ by May Ciom- 
melip (Franklin Square Library}, contains much thai is very 
pleasing. The children in it are delighttul. Little Joy, 
ewhen her nurse is impatiently waiting in the cold for the little 
one to let her in, explains with the exasperating calmness of 
childhood : ‘Ina minute! I'll let you in in a minute ; but 
» my dolly’s crying for me—I can hear her ; * while Blyth, the 

farmer’s little lad, when he had begged bis father to take 
him with him and had been reminded that the last time he 
_ had been afraid to go because people said there were witches 
there, answered with that sublime trust in his father’s 
- knowledge which is at cnce so touching and so humiliating 
to the old: ‘ Well, and you told me ¢here weren't!’ 


x 





os Mr, Jurian Sturcis’s new book, ‘ My Friends and I,’ 
(Leisure Hour Series) is a fresh, original and charming con- 
» tribution to literature. 1t contains three short stories. In 
the firsi—one of those tales of hero-worship always enjoy able 
‘and in this case especially so—the delicious, unconscious 
¢ jotism of the old fellow supposed to be telling the stories 
is wonderfully well sustained. There is little plot to any of 
_ the stories ; but the breezy style, and the gentle, genial tone 
thich the real author manages to give while quoting the 
itrow views of the supposed author, make the book a 
fully attractive one. 
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Literature ‘Number 45 
** Indian History for Young Folks.’’* 

Mr. Drake takes the right tone in this history. He 
paints the red man neither redder nor blacker than he is by 
nature, and he shows that the white man in his dealings 
with him has not been as just as he should have been. The 
stiuggle for dominion in the New World was of course 
inevitable ; it was inevitable, too, that the superior strength 
and discipline of the Caucasian should decide the contest in 
his favor. But while the savage betrayed his true nature in 
the unequal contest, it can hardly be affirmed that the Chris- 
tian virtues were iJlustrated in the actions of his conqueror. 
It is at least doubtful whether the atrocities committed by 
the Indians have afforded any excuse for the persistent 
cruelty and unfairness with which they have been treated, 
not only by the borderers with whcm they have come in 
contact, but by the civil authorities of the nation, who have 
had no incentive to hostile legislation, and whose care 
should have been to rectify the wrongs ccmmitted by those 
who from their position could hardly be expected to act 
dispassionately. 

Mr. Drake’s book is ‘a plain narrative of some of the 
mote striking events in our Indian history.’ It is a fair as 
well as a plain account, and for that reason is a gocd book 
for childien to read who will some day be obliged to legis- 
late for their Indian fellow-countrymen. The ve1bal embel- 
lishments that draw so many youthful readers to the more 
sensational literature in which the aborigines appear may 
well be spared for the pictorial illustrations of which there 
are upward of 2co in this volume. These include a map of 
the United States, showing the location of the Indian reser- 
vations ; a colored frontispiece representing Powhatan as 
undergoing the ordeal of coronation by the whites ; por- 
traits of almost all the famous Indian chiefs of earlier and 
later times, and of the whites best known in connection 
with them, from Columbus down ; and representations of 
historical episodes or typical Indian scenes. The book is 
handsomely bound and printed—as it deserves to be. 





Minor Notices. 

Part III. of the fascinating ‘ Roadside Songs of 
Tuscany,’ translated and illustrated by Francesca Alexander 
(John Wiley & Sons), contains two more of the exquisite 
pictures in which modern feeling is so wonderfully inter- 
woven with classic treatment, while the text is more-inter- 
esting than that in either of the othertwo. The book does 
not suffer from containing a little more of ‘ Francesca’ and 
a little less of Mr. Ruskin’s well-known admiration for 
‘Francesca.’ He remarks pitifully : ‘ Time was, I should 
have tried to be eloquent about the drawings in this number, 
but will leave them now to be received as they may be ;.re- 
peating but once more, that in faithful expression of human 
feeling, there has nothing yet, that I know of, been dore 
like them.” Miss Alexander's work is quite beyond the 
need of even Mr. Ruskin’s praise. If we praise it, it is not 
because she needs any one’s praise, but because it is a delight 
to praise anything so perfect of its kind. 





‘IT TAKES a wise man to play the fool, and none but a 
fool is always wise,’ said one whose authority ought to be 
sufficient to justify the inclination which the wisest of us 
will feel for the little book called ‘ Stuff and Nonsense,’ by 
A. B. Frost (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The book is amus- 
ing certainly, with its occasional nonsense verses and its 
ridiculous pictures ; if we have a fault to find, it is that the 
drawings are a little oo funny. A certain amount of prob- 
ability, or possibility, in the situations is essential even to 
the wildest caricature. 





Ivy THE NAME Of Thomas’ J. Murray, ‘formerly profes- 
sional caterer of the Continental Hotel, Astor House, etc.,’ 
on the title-page of ‘ Fifty-Soups’ (White, Stokes & Allen), 


*Indian History for Young Folks. By Francis S. Drake. $3, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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were not enough to insure our respect, we should at once 
feel that the subject was in good hands on reading in 
the ‘ Remarks on Soups’ the following revelation that the 
chef is an artist: ‘ There is as much art in arranging a bill- 
of-fare and harmonizing the peculiarities of the various 
dishes, as. there is in preparing the colors for a painting ; 
the soup represents the pivot upon which harmony de- 
pends.” While the metaphor of soup as a pivot strikes us 
as at least unsubstantial, the little book itself, neatly and 
conveniently issued, is a blessing to be grateful for. The 
directions are of a perfectly simple and practical kind, yet 
they place at. the disposal of the least experienced housewife 
positive delicacies and luxuries'as the ‘ pivot’ for her most 
informal dinner. Tiny books, each dealing with a 
specialty in the art of cooking, are greatly preferable to the 
bulky volumes known as cook-books, containing recipes for 
every known edible article, from boiled ortolan and night- 
ingales’ tongues to mashed potatoes. One of these admir- 
able little books—‘ Bread-Making,’ by T..N. T.—comes to 
us from G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is a model of its kind, 
reducing one of the difficult arts to one of the exact sciences, 
and containing helpful suggestions for disconsolate house- 
wives out of reach of French and Vienna bakeries. 








Mr. A. J. WEIsE has collected and published in a hand- 
some volume the records of ‘ The Discoveries of America to 
the Year 1525.’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) To the dis- 
coveries themselves may well be applied the Virgilian line 

Multosque per annos 

Errabant, acti fatis, maria omnia circum ; 
for in their voyages they were untiring, and in their success 
they enjoyed the most varied fortune. In the course of his 
narrative the author throws discredit on the asserted Norse 
discovery of this continent and gives the stone-tower enthu- 
siasts of Newport a thrust under the fifth rib. He does not 
appear, however, to have heard of the recenc researches into 
the career of the socalled ‘Sir John Mandeville,’ whose 
quaint and delightful carcase has been lately added to the 
cabinet of mythic figures in the gallery of history. The 
voyages of Columbus, Cabot, Pineda, Cabral, Verrazzano, 
and Jacques Cartier are treated in great detail, and the 
author does good work in furnishing so many passages— 
often carelessly enough translated—from scarce originals 
illustrative of the text. Twelve copies of exceedingly rare 
maps accompany the volume. The typographical get-up of 
the book is of the refined and generous sort we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the Putnams. If only the book were 
worthy of it ! 

‘ ARTISTIC TABLEAUX,’ by Josephine Pollard and Walter 
Satterlee (White, Stokes & Allen), is a convenient and sug- 
gestive little book on the subject, with brief descriptions of 
costumes and coloring, directions as to all the practical 
machinery for the best.effects, and diagrams to illustrate 
pose and relative positions. Of course, in a tableau as in 
a photograph, much depends on the success of the subject 
in attaining that ‘ expression of sublime sorrow’ essential 
to the ‘Angel of Death,’ and in managing to have, not only 
an ‘ uplifted’ but a ‘ radiant’ face, if you are supposed to 
be ‘ Aurora ;’ but all that the outsider can do, in .he matter 
of arrangement and suggestion, Miss Pollard and Mr. 
Satterlee have done well. * Trowel, Chisel and Brush,’ 
by Henry Grey (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a concise and ex- 
cellent little manual for reference as to ancient and modern 
architecture, sculpture and painting. Arranged so that 
one can refer to a single topic, or artist, as easily as if it 
were a dictionary, it gives information all the better for its 
brevity, 








‘A PIONEER PASTORATE,’ by Rev. Albert Williams, 
printed by Bacon & Co., San Francisco and dealing with 
the labors of a Presbyterian minister in the days of ‘49, in 
California, seems by its name to promise much that is in- 
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teresting for us in these days, to whom the very announce- 
ment of the preparation ‘ for his long voyage’ on- going to 
California already sounds archaic. The book, however, 
contains less than we should suppose might have been col- 
lected of incidents peculiar to the country and the time. 
There is a tendency to personalities of no possible interest_ 
to the average reader, lists of all the passengers on board a 
certain vessel, names of everybody that ever served on any 
committee, reprints of things from ‘the graceful pen’ of 
so-and-so, farewell addresses, letters to Sunday-Schools, 
farewell sermons, actions of committees, etc., all of which =~ 
might have occurred anywhere else. This will perhaps 
make the book interesting to any one interested in the affairs — 
of the First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco; but 
those who are merely interested in California will learn little 
from it that is new. 


The Fine Arts. 


THE UNVEILING, at Freehold, N. J., on Nov. 13, of the 
monument erected to commemorate the Battle of Monmouth 
will add to our rather sorry list of works of art belonging to 
the people some fine reliefs in bronze by Mr. J. E. Kelly, a 
young and most promising sculptor of this city. The reliefs 
are five in number and represent incidents of the battle— 
Washington rallying the troups, Ramsay stopping the British 
advance, Moll Pitcher serving the canon, etc. The figures 
are of about half lifesize and are energetic in action and 
expression, the artist having wisely determined to break 
with the old-fogyish traditions that have had such a retard- 
ing influence on American sculpture. The compositions, 
though full of action, are neither crowded nor complicated. 
Every figure introduced helps to tell the story of defeat 
turned into victory, and the grouping, while spirited and 
lifelike, is yet severe, as the nature of the work demands. 
A thorough knowledge is shown of every detail of uniform 
and equipment, the artist having hunted up many relics of 
the fight, including General Ramsay's sword, Continental. 
and British accoutrements, etc: The work may serve as an 
index to the feeling among our younger artists, or at least 
the stronger ones among them, in favor of a sound and 
healthy realism, as ,opposed to the conventionalities of which 
we have such good reason to be tired. . 

‘The Principles of Perspective’ of George Trobridge 
(Cassell & Co.) is an excellent first book, suitable both for 
those who require only to know how to represent inperspec- 
tive the parts of a simple machine or block of building, who 
will find all that they wish to learn within its covers, and 
also. for those who desire, later, to take up some more 
thorough work, such as the ‘ Modern Perspective’ of Prof.. 
Ware. The author does not trouble the student with too 
many scientific demonstrations of his rules; instead, he 
gives simple definitions of the terms used—plain statements 
of facts, which the reader can verify from his own observa-~ 
tion,—and proceeds from the more easily understood. 
methods of construction to quicker and less obvious ones_ 
The book meets a want. 

The well-planned series of Illustrated Hand-books of Art 
History, edited by E. J. Poynter and Prof. R. Smith, and 
published by Scribner & Welford, includes five volumes, of 
which the latest is ‘ Painting: Spanish and French,’ by’ 
Gerard W. Smith. It treats of the three great Spanish” 
schools of Castile, Andalusia and Valencia, of Portuguese 
painting, and of the history of painting in France from the 





earliest illuminations and paintings on glass down to Milles 


and Cordt and Regnault. All the great men of the school” 
are noticed, their styles discriminated, the tendencies which 


they inherited and the influences which they exerted on con-- 


temporaries and successors carefully noted. - The whole. 


series, and this volume in particular, can be recommended © 


to students of art. i 

L’ Art for September (Bouton) is devoted to Holbein and 
Flemish art. One can rarely find any fault with the matter — 
or the appearance of this excellent magazine ; but we 



























































obliged to say that the printing of some of the extra plates 
of this number does no credit to M. Rouam. The etchings 
_of the month are a pretty view near Amsterdam, by Chauvel 
after the Baroness de Rothschild, and a not very interesting 
~ view of the Catalans at Marseilles, by Lucien Gautier. 
The October Portfolio (Bouton) has, for its principal 
illustration, a good study of a head in red and white chalk 
by Rajon, an Albert type of a bas-relief by Desiderio da 
- Settignana, and an etching of Amiens Cathedral by Tous- 
saint. The cuts in the text are both numerous and good. 
It may be called a sculptor’s number, for the principal 
~, articles are one on Settignano, by Cosmo Monkhouse, and 
_ one on the French sculptor Jean Gonjon, by S. Udny. 
_*- *Everybody’s Paint-Book,’ by F. B. Gardner, published 
_ by M..T. Richardson, New York, is a well-arranged manual 
_ Of house-painting, which gives clear directions for every 
_ kind of plain painting and for many ornamental makeshifts 
that had better be done without. It will be found particu- 
larly useful by all who have rough painting to do. 


The Study of Greek in Our Colleges. 
To THE Epitors or THe CriTIc: 

Yale’s venerable president, Dr. Porter, published in a 
recent number of Zhe Princeton Review a severe arraign- 
ment of Harvard for rendering possible the acquisition of 
the bachelor’s degree with but slight knowledge of Greek. 
Harvard men are somewhat amused by such a commentary 
upon the Greek department of their University ; for it is 
charged in other quarters that the great interest and enthu- 
siasm of Harvard centres here to the detriment of other 
departments. Certainly no electives are more popular or 
more generally chosen at Cambridge than those in Greek. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Porter, carried away by his 

enthusiasm for the classics, has made a somewhat personal 
onslaught upon a man of President Eliot’s high ability and 
achievement—to which is directly due in no small degree 
the commanding position now occupied by Harvard. We 
» are, moreover, somewhat startled to see that Yale seems to 
have entered upon the very course d emed pernicious by 
~her President. Beginning with next year, the reduced 





_ admission requirements in the classics at Yale will be but 


little, if any, more than equivalent to the minimum exami- 
nation in practice at Harvard under her novel arrangement 
of minima in five groups of subjects and maxima in two ; 
and with the term now just begun, the ‘elective’ or 
~. ‘optional’ system has received so great extension at New 
Haven that we may justly hold it possible henceforth to ob- 
tain a Yale degree with ‘but slight knowledge of Greek.’ 
Our two great universities are clearly right in the course they 
have chosen. It is not possible now, as it once was, for one 
mind to cope with the whole field of knowledge ; nor is it 
advisable that all intelligence should be shaped in the same 
mould. By seeking to cultivate individual tastes and apti- 
tudes under wise safeguards and strict discipline, Harvard 
and Yale are responding to the demands of modern life. 
On the other hand, a liberal education cannot be considered 
complete with no knowledge of Greek. The Greek lan- 
‘guage, thought and life constitute a factor in civilization of 
priceless worth ; and a college graduate should have at least 
- sufficient acquaintance with them to appreciate them. But 
there does not seem to be room for doubt that the require- 
ments for admission to college can be so framed that most 
of this necessary knowledge can he acquired in the prepar- 
atory schools, and that higher attainment in these studies 
_ can safely be left in college to those who have a natural 
- aptitude for them. As has been brought forward, Dr. 
 Porter’s plea that there should be a ‘common understand- 
ing among educated men’ in regard to the meaning of the 
-* A. B.,’ is not well taken. Even under a system pur- 
porting to be uniform, there would be necessarily so great a 
ifference in the standards of various institutions that the 
ion ‘ What college?’ must continue to be a = it 
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The Dead Tenor. 
As down the stage again, 
With Spanish hat and plumes, and gait inimitable, 
Back from ‘the fading lessons of the past, I'd call, I'd tell 


and own, 

How much from thee! the revelation of the singing voice 
from thee ! 

(So firm—so liquid-soft—again that tremulous, manly 
timbre ! 


The perfect singing voice—deepest of all to me the lesson— 
trial and test of all :) 

How through those strains distill’d—how the rapt ears, the 
soul of me, absorbing 

Fernando's heart, Manrico’s passionate call, Zrnani’s, sweet 
Gennaro’s, 

I fold thenceforth, or seek to fold, within my chants trans- 
muting, 

Freedom’s and Love’s and Faith’s unloos’d cantabile, 

(As perfume’s, color’s, sunlight’s correlation :) 

From these, for these, with these a hurried line, dead tenor, 

A wafted autumn leaf, dropt in the closing grave, the 
shovell’d earth, 

To memory of thee. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1884. Watt WHITMAN. 


. 


The Lounger 


YEARS AGO I learned by heart a little volume of Shakspeare’s 
Songs that appeared in Osgood’s delightful Vest-Pocket Series. 
I have forgotten some of them since, I fear, but 1 happened to 
remember the burial song from * Cymbeline,’ which begins, 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust, 
and was therefore surprised to find it quoted in ‘ Carlyle’s Life 
in London’ as follows : 
Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the stormy winter rages ; 
Now the long day's task is done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 
Golden lads and /asses must, 
Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
‘ Often these words were on his lips,’ says Mr. Froyde ; leaving 
us at a loss to determine whether he himself or Carlyle is re- 
sponsible for the misquotation. Certainly the new version is not 
an improvement on the old. 





TO ASSURE myself that the stanza as given by Mr. Froude was 
a misquotation, I consulted a Shakspearian expert on the sub- 
ject, and this is his reply :—For Mr. Froude’s changes in ‘ Fear 
no more,’ etc., there is no authority in the Four Folios 
(‘ Cymbeline’ was never published in Quarto), nor in any subse- 
quent edition that 1 have ever seen. No mention is made of 
them in the Cambridge edition, which includes in its collation 
Garrick's version. Hawkins’s version has some changes, pre- 
sumably made by Dr. Arne, who wrote the music ; but they are 
not those of Mr. Froude. For the one change of ‘girls ' to 
‘lasses,’ he has the authority of Collier's annotated Folio—and 
much good may it do him! As this song has been set to music 
at least five times, Mr. Froude may have found his variations in 
some of these various adaptations. But I think it most likely 
that he trusted to memory, a most fragile and treacherous reed 
for the best of us to lean on, and was perhaps sustained, through 
unconscious cerebration, by the conviction of improving Shake- 
speare—like the rest of us. 





In Mr. Ingersoll’s ‘Country Cousins’ (the charming chapter 
on the a Caverns) occurs this singular observation : ‘ Surely 
the Troglo es had a hard lot. Even the Naiads under the 
water, and the Nereids, though indissoluble from growing trees, 
were better off. This is news not to be found in Tooke and 
Lempriere. The last time 1 was on Pimps I heard that the 
Nereids were still living in the sea with their old parents Nereus 
and Doris.. If the sea-nymphs have taken to the woods, may we 
not hear that the wood-nymphs have discovered a taste for surt- 
bathing ? 
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Goethe.* 


[Prof. J. R. Seeley, in The Contemporary Review.] 

WHEN we speak of Goethe as having created the literature of 
Germany, do we mean that he brought it back from wildness to 
Greek shapeliness and decorum? And in the general movement 
ot European literature does Goethe stand among the correct and 
cold, and not rather among the audacious and inspiring masters ? 
There is surely much confusion in the ordinary view which is 
taken of him outside Germany. He is commonly named among 
the great literary leaders who exploded the classicism ot the 
stage, who wrote the name of Shakspeare on the flag, and con- 
quering under that sign, introduced a richer, bolder, more imag- 
inative style of literature. As a specimen of this new style we 

oint to ‘Faust.’ The best tire that Goethe really had this 

ind of influence is afforded py the career of Scott. Though 
English writers in general were slow to teel the influence of 
Goethe, as I have remarked especially in the case of Coleridge. 
yet there was one exception. Scott, the very incarnation of 
Romanticism—Scott, of all great modern poets the most com- 
pletely a stranger to the whole Hellenic world—read and imi- 
tated Goethe when as yet no other Englishman did. He trans- 
lated *‘ Gétz von Berlichingen’ in 1799, and the influence of that 
play is traceable in ‘Ivanhoe,’ as ‘ Mignon’ is imitated in 
* Peveril of the Peak,’ and perhaps also the harper of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ’ in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ He spoke of Goethe 
as his master, and does not this naturally lead us to think 
of Goethe as a great light of the romantic school? Scott's 
biographer thinks that but for ‘ Gétz’ the idea might never have 
flashed upon Scott’s mind that his own legendary lore might be 
worked up into poems and romances. Thereupon he takes 
occasion to speak of Goethe as if he were undoubtedly a writer 
of the same order as Scott, and of ‘ Gétz’ he says that it is ‘ the 
first-truits of that passionate admiration for Shakspeare to which 
all that is excellent in the recent imaginative literature of Ger- 
many must be traced.’ 

How are these undoubted facts, that Goethe wrote romantic 
works which had a powerful influence all over Europe, that he 
appeared before Germany as an enthusiastic Shakspearian, that a 
great part of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ not one of his earlier works, is 
occupied with the praise of Shakspeare, and that ‘ Faust’ is 
Shakspearian, to be reconciled with another set of facts equally 
undoubted—viz., that Goethe was a decided classicist, who was 
censured for his coldness, and has to detend himself against the 
charge that he ‘ refused to leave the ancients behind him,’ that 
he writes plays in antique form, and ceases to imitate Shakspeare 
(except in the single case of ‘ Faust’), and that he represents 
the abandonment of Gothic for Greek models as all-important, 
as no mere matter of taste, but as a kind of moral conversion or 
salvation ? 

This is partly explained by the distinction I have marked 
‘between the first and the second Goethe. It was the first 
Goethe, the contemporary of Goldsmith, who was Scott’s master ; 
of the second Goethe Scott knew nothing, nor, apparently, did 
Scott’s biographer. If ‘ Faust’ is Shakspearian, this is because 
the plan ot it was conceived by the first Goethe, and because it 
was finally executed, not by the second Goethe, but by a third, 
who was in some degree an echo of the first. If ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ a work of the second period, is full of the name of 
Shakspeare, this is because it was begun in the first period, and 
has many characteristics of the first period, especially in its 
earlier parts. But when we have recognized so much, we must 
still crave to understand more distinctly the nature of the dif- 
ference between the first and second Goethe. For it is rather 
shocking to find the young genius who at four-and-twenty 
warmed German literature into life by the fire of his first writ- 
ings, and by the same writings later inspired Scott, disowning 
in a manner those writings, becoming as remarkable for cold- 
ness as he had been for warmth, and going over, as it might 
seem, to the very school over which he had triumphed. It is 
perplexing as well as shocking ; for to say simply that Goethe 
missed his way, and, having begun well, yielded, as many others 
have done, to the seductions of a conventional art, is easy, but 
it is almost equivalent to pronouncing his whole career a failure. 
This change of opinion is the great occurrence of his life—it is 
the great subject of his writings. If we treat it as an unfortunate 
bewilderment, we reduce Goethe's rank and importance incal- 
culably. He is regarded by his countrymen as one who through 
a long life struggled victoriously forward to the light ; whose 
clearness and instinct for truth were almost more remarkable 
than his imagination. It is for this reason that they are never 





* Continued from October 25. To be continued. 
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weary of contemplating and studying him. But all his reputa- — 
tion jor wisdom is involved with his change of opinion — If that 
be treated as an aberration, we have before us quite another sort 
of Goethe. It is the Goethe we meet with in many French and 
English criticisms—a brilliant poet of the same family as Byron, 
Moore, and Scott, and: having some of the qualities of each of 
these. It is the author who, in ‘Gétz’ and the ‘ peti Fc 
led the way for Scott; in ‘Faust’ gave Byron the model for 
‘Cain ;’ while in his ‘ West-dstlicher Divan’ he ran a race with 
the poet of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ But this Goethe must be conceived * 
as dying young, like Byron, not literally, but in the sense that ~ 
we must deny him all qualities but those of youth, sensibility, 
imagination and passion. 
Let us look then a little closer at this change of opinion. The. 
first Goethe, as has been said, is best ppatiarye | asa Shakspearian, 
Just when Lessing had brought the French plays into discredit, 
and had called attention to Shakspeare, appeared ‘ Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen,’ and the whole nation felt that they had in the young~ ” 
Coethe the man who could realize all that Lessing had taught 
them to desire. For some time Goethe himself took the same ~ 
view of his vocation. With what enthusiasm at this time he re- 
garded Shakspeare we may read in ‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Of all © 
the testimonies to Shakspeare’s genius which have been rendered 
by great judges, perhaps this of Goethe's is the most striking :-— _ 
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These precious pieces seem to be the work of some heavenly genius who m : 
with mankind to give it in the gentlest manner the knowledge of itself. ‘They are 
not poems! I seem to stand before the monstrous books of fate thrown wide open, a 
whirlwind of restless life rushing through them and flapping the leaves now this way, 
now that. The strength and tenderness, the power and repose, astonish me 80, eed ! 
disturb me with such agitation, that I can only wait longingly for the time when I 
may find myself in a situation to read further. as 

It might have been expected that he who felt thus, and who) |] 
had already written ‘ Gétz,’ would now proceed to write many — 
other plays in the same taste. He does proceed to write 
‘Egmont,’ but even in this play the inspiration seems on the 
ebb, and after this he writes no Shakspearian play until, thirty- 
five years after ‘ Gétz,’ he launches ‘ Faust ’ into the world. 

We do not find him ceasing to admire Shakspeare, still less 
beginning to see merit in those French pieces which had reigned 
on the stage before Shakspeare came into vogue. He does not — 
precisely change any opinion. Still it appears that before what” 
I have called his second appearance, Shakspeare has ceased to ~ 
have an active influence over him. He has passed under the 
influence of another set of writers, and these, it so happens, are 
theclassics. From this time he begins to stand before the public 
in a new character, no longer as the darling and idol of the read=— 
ing world, but as an unpopular, unappreciated writer, appealing 
to the Muses in the approved fashion against the unjust judg- 
ment of the world. His manifesto is the preface to ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,’ written in elegiacs, where he begins thus: “ So 
it is a sin that 1 am inspired by Propertius, and that the rogue 
Martial keeps company with me, that I did not leave the ancients’ © 
behind me in the school, but took them with me to Latium,’ ete, - 

And then he goes on to put his new poem under the protection 
ot two of the great classicists—F. A. Wolf, whose ‘ Prolegomena” 
were just then occupying the learned world, and Voss, the great 
authority on German hexameters. It is to be observed that ; 
during this second period, as a sort of badge of adhesion to ~~ 
classicism, he adopts classical metres or a highly classical form My 
of blank verse. ' A 

This change looks superficially like reaction, like a sort of ~ 
apostasy, but it is in reality something much less and something ~ 
much more. There is im it, indeed, a certain element of reace” 
tion.: The disappearance of the French conventional rules had 
introduced confusion, Both Goethe, and in the later years of 
his lite Schiller, were impatient of the formlessness which had “> 
begun to reign in literature. It was not enough that Germany 
should throw off the foreign style, she was now to substitutea <7 
style of her own. Having breathed life into the literature of his 
country twenty years before, it now devolved on Goethe to give ~ 
it form. Warmth and “good feeling it had in abundance, but t-2 
wanted character. Canons were needed, standards had to be 
set up; for Goethe perceived with distress how readily the 
Teutonic genius reconciles itself to a certain vague rich confu- 
sion, how lightly it dispenses with outlines, how tolerant and ~ 
helplessly good-natured is its taste. It is the burden of the cor= 
respondence between Goethe and Schiller that the public have % 
no iudgment, no character ; and both alike see the only remedy «> 
in giving greater regularity, — firmness of outline » 
literary work. That they should agree so decidedly on this 
is a great proof that they were right in relation to their time a 
country, however in the abstract we may be surptised to fin 
poets of that order laying so much stress on form. Both al 
too, agree in going to the antique for models ; it may 's 
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se. who regard modern German literature as founded on 
ikspeare to observe how seldom in this correspondence Shak- 
Speare, and how continually the antique, is referred to. More- 
a) er, though the charge of coldness, of artificiality, has fallen 
|. principally upon Goethe, yet we see that Schiller is quite as 
much open to it, nay is, in literary criticism, even more rigor- 
ously classicist than Goethe. 
So far then, Goethe, in his second period, may be called a 
tionist, though we can easily imagine that the reaction in 
lich he led the way was wise and necessary. There are times 
en liberty is the good cause, but there are other times when 
Ww, or restriction ol liberty, is the thing most urgently needed. 
In Germany at that moment, scarcely anything in the art of 
literary composition was fixed. We find Goethe himself anx- 
‘iously studying books on prosody in order to find out how to 
fite verses. To him, too, the hexameter, which he now adopts, 
nd which he strangely uses even where, as in ‘ Reineke Fuchs,’ 
both the table and the tone of thought are Teutonic, is no mere 
‘exotic which he takes a pedantic pleasure in naturalizing. Ger- 
» man literature had no recognized metre for long narrative poems ; 
but Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah’ was in hexameters; the conserva- 
= tive course therefore, on the whole, was to write in hexameters, 
and all that remained for decision was how to write good ones 
ae But, after all, this formal and technical aspect of Goethe’s clas- 
- a is only one side of it. The great change of opinion of 
_ which he makes so much, the initiation of Wilhelm, the marriage 
f Faust to Helen of Greece, is not a mere literary change, not a 
Mere recognition of the importance of rules in literature. 
-, Goethe a to have undergone a complete transformation, 
_ asort of regeneration, through his visit to Italy. The sight of 
Greek sculpture and Italian lite under an Italian sky suggests to 
f S mind, not merely certain new rules of composition and versi- 








Cation, but a new conception of ‘life. It transforms in the first 
_ instance his opinions about literature, in the next his opinions 
about art in general, but also his whole manner of regarding 
» human life, and therefore his morality and his religion. A visit 
| to Italy has often produced some such effect upon painters and 
» sculptors, but they have been only half conscious of it, or have 
| but inarticulately striven to communicate it to others. A great 
event happened, when the southern world of art was reflected 
for the first time in the mirror of a mind large enough to con- 
’ tain it all, and clear enough to give it back faithfully. A great 
» event, and an event which would have been unique, if Goethe 
e » had not had a precursor in Winckelmann. 

_ Goethe becomes a classicist in the sense that he begins to see 
‘the world with the eyes of an ancient artist, and theretore begins 
to have the instincts and to adopt the views ot an ancient artist. 
icism in this sense is widely different from the classicism of 
ie French period, against which this same Goethe led the rebel- 
in. It might be an illusion, or illusion might mix with it, 
i notion that it was possible or desirable to revive an obso- 
~lete view of the world, might be erroneous ; in any case, it was 

holly different from French classicism. That was a conven- 
pnal classicism. It rested on a blind reverence for the ancient 
“world as superior to the. modern, or, if on reason, on a cold 
“prosaic reason. Against it every warm feeling, every fresh 
cognition of the truth of Nature, every new movement of the 
uman heart, every stirring of genius, was always in rebellion. 
» This, on the other hand, was a natural classicism. It was all 
| the side of genius and Nature ; but it affirmed, at the same 
ime, that genius and Nature were on the side of the ancients. 
ie discussion, for instead of merely the drama or merely litera- 
ture, it spoke of art in general. By this means it brought Greek 
-sculpture, architecture, and painting to the help of Greek poetry. 
_ Phidias and Apelles ‘were called in to help Euripides. Then it 
“went on'to affirm that art, the name of the comprehensive con- 
' ception to which so much importance was now for the first time 
tached, was the result of a peculiar view of the universe and 
shuman life which had prevailed among the ancients, but had 
n for the most part lost among the moderns. In the modern 
d, indeed, there had been germs of art, impulses toward it 
may, exceptionally, there had been great and striking artistic 
Hons. ut, on the whole, the antique was the school, not 
‘of sculpture, as every one admitted, but of art as such, and 
efore of every art, including poetry and literature. Nay, 
itself (Bildung, the word which is repeated with such 
ration in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’), a conception more comprehen- 
e still than art, isin the main only a journey southward. It 
ins in the yearning cry, ‘ Kennst dudas Land?’ It proceeds 
purging the mind of * northern phantoms,’ northern bewilder- 
it: at vas a clear, cheerful and sunny, as was the mind 
nidet Gree ' 
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This view was not gradually excogitated by Goethe, but came 
upon him as a revelation while he lived in Italy. Under that 
sun, in that climate, so it seemed to him, art was natural, inevi- 
table. On the northern side of the Alps it was not so natural, 
and if it was to thrive there, it must thrive as an exotic. Thirty 
years after his Italian journey, when he had been half disen- 
chanted by a second tour, when he had witnessed the partial 
failure of his classicizing experiments, and had made large con- 
cessions to the opposite school, he still says that he takes cour- 
age when he thinks that he too ‘ has lived and loved in the sun- 
light land’ (Hab’ doch auch im sonnenhellen Land gelebt, 
geliebt). 

This theory, it is to be observed, does not break with Shak- 
speare ; rather, it classes Shakspeare along with the ancients. 
For it lays stress upon that one feature in which Shakspeare is 
so remarkably an ancient—his naturalism, his enjoyment of the 
world as it is, his freedom from the disease which has been 
called other-worldliness. 

But why, it may be asked, should Goethe look to models at 
all? Had not he, above all other men, shown that genius can 
depend on its own inherent powers? He had found a nation of 
richly imaginative, but somewhat too passive, temperament, 
slavishly devoted to foreign models. He had broken the yoke, 
flung aside conventions, and produced in ‘ Gétz’ an original 
work, full of warmth, vigor, and genuine German feeling. How 
disappointing to find this Poomieahaces, before twenty years have 
expired, dangling in Roman studios, talking the cant of the 
dilettante, and vainly endeavoring to force the consonantal sylla- 
bles of his native German into the frame of the hexameter and 
the pentameter ! 

So hab’ ich von Herzen 
Rothstrumpf immer gehasst und Violetstrumpf dazu. 

It the shade of Virgil read this line, would it treat Goethe as 
affectionately as it did Dante ? Would it not remark that in that 
last dactyl the second syllable, which should be short, is as- 
suredly long, if ever syllable was long, by position ? Indeed, it 
does not seem certain that so much trouble bestowed on the nat- 
uralization of classical metres was well spent. Heinrich Heine, 
it has been observed, would never use them, and | find a very re- 
cent critic of ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ remarking that the 
poem is not really so popular in Germany as might be supposed, 
and that the obstacle to its popularity is its metre, which the 
multitude do not understand, so that they read the verses as 
prose. But when we blame Goethe for wandering after foreign 
models, perhaps we do not rightly understand his position, and 
perhaps also we err when we suppose that even the greatest poet 
can dispense with models. At any rate, Goethe’s early works 
cannot be cited in proof of such a position. In several of those 
early works he had shown himself unable to rise out of the 
element that surrounded him. ‘Stella’ is as false, ‘ Clavigo’ as 
poor and mean, as other German works of thattime. ‘ Werther’ 
is superior in force only ; it has certainly no advantage in 
healthiness of tone. Of all those compositions of the first Goethe 
only ‘ Gétz’ can be called healthy. Only of ‘ Gétz’ can we say 
that, after a century has passed over it, it may still be read 
with delight. And to what does ‘ Gétz’ owe this superiority ? 
To the fact that here Goethe had medels, by the contemplaticn 
of which he could raise himself above and out of his time. He 
had the ancient memoir, and for dramatic style and tone he had 
Shakspeare. So tar in fact from leaning only on himself, the 
peculiar characteristic of the young Goethe is that he lives in 
the writings of the great primitive poets. Thus his Werther 
always carries a Homer, and in his last despair reads Ossian. 
Here, as usual, Goethe’s fiction is only fact slightly disguised. 
The classical models which he followed in his second period 
were not really more foreign than the Homer, the Ossian, and 
the Shakspeare who were his models in the first. 

lt must be confessed that he could not do without models of 
some kind, but if he looked abroad and not at home for models, 
this was not from perverseness or pedantry, but simply because 
they were not to be found at home. Germany had indeed the 
popular song, and no one will deny that Goethe did full justice 
to this. But what had Germany besides? There was the old 
puppet-show, and there were.the rough-hewn verses of honest 
Hans Sachs. Goethe does not neglect these. He makes tar more 
out of them than would have been thought possible. He almost 
revived the fame of Hans Sachs by that most delightful poetical 
sketch of him. And he wrote in his first period a great quantity 
of ogee doggerel (Knittelverse), in which satire, humor and 

athos, the grave and the gay, are freely blended together. 

uch hearty enjoyment had he of the popular element in poetry ! 
In this free-and-easy popular style the First Part of ‘ Faust’ 
itself is for the most part written. 
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But Germany could furnish no more. It was not from 
pedantry that. Goethe turned his back on the German literature 
of recent generations., There were no German Miltons and 
Shakspeares against whose examples it would have been an 
impiety to rebel. But could he not have gone back to the Minne- 
singer? He answers us himself: ‘The Minnesinger lay too 
far trom us ; we should have had to begin by learning their lan- 
guage ; and that was not in our way ; we wanted to live, not to 
learn.’ These then were the circumstances which drove Goethe 
to seek for foreign models. He could not find at home poets who 
could teach him how to speak in the great style. He was forced 
to look abroad. Shakspeare attracted him first ; there he found, 
even in the heart of the cold north, the vigor, freshness, freedom, 
natural passion’and natural grace, of which he was in search. 
But later he thought he saw that what was to be found in Shak- 
speare alone among the moderns was to be found everywhere 
among the ancients, and that the true home of the artist is not 
where an exceptional genius triumphs over the gloom of Nature, 
oy where Nature itself is sunny and where men have a religion 
of joy. 

It is to be observed that this discovery of Goethe’s was not 
made quite so suddenly, and was nut quite such an original dis- 
covery, as we might be inclined to suppose. His father had 
made a tour in Italy, which he regarded as the great event of his 
life and which he recorded in Italian, so that the feelings of 
Mignon’s song, the vague yearning toward Italy, were natural 
to the young Goethe. Thus predisposed, he watched in the 
most impressible years of his life the career of Winckelmann ; 
he has described it in language which shows how deeply it had 
interested him. The transformation he himself underwent in 
Italy was after all, we discover, the same transformation that 
Winckelmann had undergone in Italy twenty years earlier. 
Goethe went to Italy prepared to undergo it, and he underwent 
it accordingly. The feelings he describes were no doubt real, 
but he would scarcely have experienced them had not Winckel- 
mann experienced and described them a few years before. Out 
of this transformation there came forth a new Goethe, the author 
of ‘ Iphigenie,’ ‘ Tasso,’ ‘ Hermann und Dorothea,’ the Roman 
Elegiacs, and a multitude of less striking compositions, all alike 
antique in form. Here was a Goethe whom assuredly Scott 
would never have called his master; indeed it is difficult to 
imagine Scott reading any of these poems with patience. It was 
a Goethe whom the German public itself could not at first 
recognize. They became estranged from their old idol. They 
said he was altered, that he had become cold, a sensualist, a 
heathen. They thought that his court-life must have spoiled him. 
This was a Goethe clad in soft raiment, and living in kings’ 
courts ; it was not the Goethe they had gone out into the wilder- 
ness to see. He was deeply hurt, and began to fall into 
despondency, he was in a fair way to abandon poetry, when 
Schiller came to the rescue. Schiller had succeeded to some- 
thing of the popularity of the first Goethe; his ‘ Robbers’ 
and ‘ Don Carlos’ were now what ‘ Gitz* and ‘ Werther’ had 
been twenty years earlier. To him men pointed in triumph when 
they spoke of the melancholy decline of Goethe’s genius, for in 
him they found still all the warmth, the glowing sentiments, the 
enthusiastic eloquence which Goethe had had before he sank into 
sensualism. It was therefore an extraordinary surprise, and 
almost the beginning of a new life for Goethe, when this 
Schiller, whom he had for some time avoided as a rival, showed 
himself a devoted disciple. In his letters to Goethe, especially 
those in which he reviews ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ he uses such lan- 
guage of admiration as perhaps no man of equal mark ever used 
to a contemporary ; and, what was more surprising, he did not, 
even by the faintest hint, allege any of the objections that were 
fashionable against Goethe’s new style. His admiration is un- 
qualified and unbounded. Thus encouraged, Goethe remained a 
poet, and fought the battle of classicism manfully as long as 
Schitler lived. By Schiller’s help, by the help of the rising 
‘Schlegels, and by the support of Rahel’s sa/on, Goethe retains 
in this second period, in spite of all opposition, his pre-eminent 
place, which is further assured to him by the concessions.he 
makes and the new successes he wins in the third period. 

Thus, there are two Goethes, one of world-wide popularity, 
the great sentimentalist and romancer, the poet otf Gretchen, 
Clirchen, Mignon, and Zuleikha ; the other, little known to the 
multitude either in Germany or abroad, but the master of a 
school, the great practical philosopher of culture and the artistic 
life. In the first character Goethe stands by the side of Byron 
and Scott, or at some point between them and Shakspeare. In 

articular, his songs are unrivalled, and no one has surpassed 
him in the delineation of female character, 

But he is also, above and beyond Scott and Byron, a great 


mover of modern thought, one of the principal makers of modern” 

opinion. That Hellenic view of life, which passed from Winckel- 
mann to him, does not now appear, as we approach the cen- 
tenary of his Italian tour, to have been a mere illusion, a mere 
passing crotchet. Goethe’s adhesion to classicism appears now 
as a leading event in the later stages of the Renaissance. In the 
main the Nineteenth Century has been moved by impulses in _ 
which he had little share. He is in the main a man of the old. ~ 
régime, without sympathy either for popular or for national — 
movements. Occasionally we are startled at the obsoleteness of 

the opinions he expresses, as when he told a young admirer of 


Dante at Rome that ‘he had never been able to conceive how a ~ 


man could choose to busy himself with such poems.’ That cer- 
tainly 1s the true voice of the Eighteenth Century! And, in like 
manner, a recent worshipper of Goethe (Friedrich Vischer) de- 
tects the old régime in the moral laxity of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ 
and declares that on this account the German nation has never ~ 
cared for or understood ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ Nevertheless, the 
Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century, which is not less vic- 
torious than that of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth, has taken, on the 
whole, the form which it assumed in Goethe’s mind. Wedo 
not regard the ancients now with any superstitious veneration ; 
we do not dream of contrasting them either favorably or unfay- 
orably with Shakspeare; but we do homage to the Hellenic 
genius, because we find in it the same clearness and health, the 
same cheerful enjoyment and bo!d grasp of Nature, that we 
find in Shakspeare. This latest Renaissance is a doctrine that 
has a deep and wide application, and Goethe is the greatest 
teacher of it. 





Mr. Froude’s Defence. 


[Introduction to ‘ Carlyle’s Life in London.’] 


In Carlyle’s Journal I find written, on the 1oth of October, 
1843, the following words :— 

Some one writes about ‘ notes fora biography’ in a beggarly * Spirit 
of the Age’ or other rubbish basket—rejected mem. con, What have 
I to do with their * Spirits of the Age’? To have my ‘life’ surveyed 
and commented on by all men even wisely is no object with me, but 
rather the opposite ; how much less to have it done uxwisely/ The 
world has no business with my life ; the world will never know my 
life, if it should write and read a hundred biographies of me. The 
main facts of it even are known, and are likely to be known, to my- 
self alone of created men. The ‘goose goddess’ which they call 
‘Fame’! Ach Gott / 

And again, December 29, 1848 :— 

Darwin said to Jane the other day, in his quizzing serious manner, 
‘Who will write Carlyle’s life?’ The word reported to me set me 
thinking how impossible it was, and would forever remain, for any 
creature to write my ‘life.’ The chief elements of my little destiny 
have all along lain deep below view or surmise, and never will or can 
be known to any son of Adam. I would say to my biographer, if any 
fool undertook such a task, ‘ Forbear, poor fool! Let no life of me be 
written ; let me and my bewildered wrestlings lie buried here and be. 
forgotten swiftly of all the world. If thou write, it will be mere delu- 
sion and hallucination. The confused world never understood nor will 
understand me and my poor affairs. Not even the persons nearest to 
me could guess at them; nor was it found indispensable ; nor is it 
now (for any but an idle purpose) profitable, were it even possible. 
Silence, and go thy ways elsewhither.’ 

Reluctantly, and only when he found that his wishes would 
not and could not be respected, Carlyle requested me to under- 
take the task which he had thus described as hopeless; and 
placed materials in my hands which would make the creation of 
a true likeness of him, if still difficult, yet no longer as impossi- 
ble as he had declared it to be. . Higher confidence was never 
placed by any man in another. I had not sought it, but I did 
not refuse to accept it. I felt myself only more strictly bound 
than men in such circumstances usually are, to discharge the 
duty which I was undertaking with the fidelity which I knew to- 
be expected from me. Had I considered my own comfort or my 
oWn interest, I should have sifted out or passed lightly over the 
delicate features in the story. It would have been as easy as it 
would have been agreeable for me to construct a picture, with 
every detail strictly accurate, of an almost perfect character. 
An account so written would have been read with immediate 
pleasure, Carlyle would have been admired and applauded, and 
the biographer, if he had not shared in the praise, would at least 
have escaped censure. He would have followed in the track 
marked out for him by a custom which is all but universal, 
When a popular statesman dies, or a popular soldier or clergy- 
man, his faults are forgotten, his virtues only areremembered in 
his epitaph. Every one has some frailties, but. the merits and - 
not the frailties are what interest the world; and with great 
















































































































men of the ordinary kind whose names and influence will 
“not survive their own generation, to leave out the shadow, and 
record solely what is bright and attractive, is not only permissi- 
ble, but is a right and honorable instinct. The good should be 
frankly acknowledged with no churlish qualifications. But the 
_. pleasure which we feel, and the. honor which we seek to confer, 
are avenged, wherever. truth is concealed, in the case of the ex- 
ceptional few who are to become historical and belong to the im- 
mortals, The sharpest scrutiny is the condition ot enduring 
fame. Every circumstance which can be ascertained about them 
~. ‘is eventually dragged into light. If blank spaces are left, they 
»» are filled by rumor or conjecture. When the generation which 
_. knew them is gone, there is no more tenderness in dealing with 
them ; and if their friends have been indiscreetly reserved, idle 
tales which survive in tradition become stéreotyped into facts. 
Thus the characters of many of our greatest men, as they stand 
in history, are left blackened by groundless calumnies, or cred- 
ited with imaginary excellences, a prey to be torn in pieces by 
rival critics, with clear evidence wanting, and prepossessions 
_ fixed on one side or the other by dislike or sympathy. 

Had I taken the course which the ‘ natural man’ would have 
recommended, I should have given no faithful account of Carlyle. 
I should have created a‘ delusion and a hallucination’ of the pre- 
cise kind which he who was the truest of men most deprecated 
and dreaded ; and I should have done it not innocently and in 
ignorance, but with deliberate insincerity, after my attention had 
been specially directed by his own generous openness to the points 
which I should have left unnoticed. I should have been unjust 
first to myself—for I should have failed in what I knew to be my 
duty as abiographer. I should have been unjust secondly to the 

ublic. Carlyle exerted for many years an almost unbounded 
influence on the mind of educated England. His writings are 
now spread over the whole English-speaking world. They are 
studied with eagerness and confidence by millions who have 
looked and look to him not for amusement, but for moral guid- 
ance, and those millions have a right to know what manner of 
man he really was. It may be, and I for one think it will be, 
that when time has levelled accidental distinctions, when the 
perspective has altered, and the foremost figures of this century 
are seen in their true proportions, Carlyle will tower far above 
all his contemporaries, and will then be the one person of them 
about whom the coming generations will care most to be in- 
formed. But whether I estimate his importance rightly or 
wrongly, he has played a part which entitles every one to de- 
mand a complete account of his character. He has come for- 
ward as a teacher of mankind. He has claimed ‘to speak with 
authority and not as the Scribes.” He has denounced as empty 
illusion the most favorite convictions of the age. Noconcealment 
is permissible about a man who could thus take on himself the 

_ character of a prophet and speak to it in so imperious a tone. 
Lastly, I should have been unjust to Carlyle himself and to 
every one who believed and has believed in him. To have been 
/ reticent would have implied that there was something to hide, 
and, taking Carlyle all in all, there never was a man—I at least 
never knew of one—whose conduct in life would better bear the 
the fiercest light which can be thrown upon it. In the grave 
Matters of the law he walked for eighty-five years unblemished 
by a single moral spot. There are no ‘sins of youth’ to be 
apologized for. In no instance did he ever deviate even for a 
‘moment from the strictest lines of integrity. He had his own 
_ way to make in life, and when he had chosen his profession, he 
had to depend on popularity for the bread which he was to eat. 
But although more than once he was within sight of starvation 
he would never do less than his very best. He never wrote an 
idle word, he never wrote or spoke any single sentence which he 
did not with his whole heart believe to be true. Conscious though 
he was that he had talents above those of common men, he sought 
neither rank nor fortune for himself. When he became famous 
and moved as an equal among the great of the land, he was con- 
tent to earn the wages of an artisan, and kept to the simple 
- habits in which he had been bred in his father’s house. He 
might have had a pension had he stooped to ask for it; but he 
chose to maintain himself by his own jndustry, and when a pen- 
sion was offered him it was declined. He despised luxury ; he 
was thrifty and even severe in the economy of his own household ; 
~ but in the times of his greatest poverty he had always something 
., to spare for those who were dear to him. When money came at 
last, and it came only when he was old and infirm, he added 
nothing to his own comforts, but was lavishly generous with it 
_ to others. Tender-hearted and affectionate he was beyond all 
men whom I have ever known. His faults, which in his late re- 
morse he exaggerated, as men of noblest natures are most apt 
to do, his impatience, his irritability, his singular melancholy, 
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which made him at times distressing as a companion, were the 
effects of temperament first, and of a,peculiarly sensitive organ- 
ization ; and secondly of absorption in his work and of his deter- 
mination to do that work as well as it could possibly be done. 
Such faults as these were but as the vapors which hang about a 
mountain, inseparable from the nature of the man. They have 
to be told because without them his character cannot be under- 
stood, and because they affected others as well as himself. But 
they do not blemish the essential greatness of his character, and 
when he is fully known he will not be loved or admired the less 
because he had infirmities like the rest of us. Carlyle’s was not 
the imperious grandeur which has risen superior to weakness 
and reigns cold and impassive in distant majesty. The fire in 
his soul burnt red to the end, and sparks flew from it which fell 
hot on those about him, not always pleasant, not always hitting 
the right spot or the right person ; but it was pure fire notwith- 
standing, fire of genuine and noble passion, of genuine love for 
all that was good, and genuine indignation at what was mean 
or base or contemptible. His life was not a happy one, and 
there were features in it for which, as he looked back, he bitterly 
reproached himself. But there are many, perhaps the majority 
of us, who sin deeper every day of their lives in these very points 
in which Carlyle sinned, and without Carlyle’s excuses, who do 
not know that they have anything to repent of. The more com- 
pletely it is understood, the more his character will be seen to 
answer to his intellectual teaching. The one is the counterpart 
of the other. There was no falsehood and there was no conceal- 
ment in him. The same true nature showed itself in his life 
and in his words. He acted as he spoke from his heart, and 
those who have admired his writings will equally admire himself 
when they see him in his actual likeness. 

I, for myself, concluded, though not till after long hesitation, 
that there should be no reserve, and therefore I have practised 
none. I have published his own autobiographical fragments. I 
have published an account of his early years from his Letters and 
Journals. I have published the Letters and Memorials of his 
wife which describe (from one aspect) his life in London as long 
as she remained with him. I supposed for a time that if to these 
I added my personal recollections of him, my task would be suf- 
ficiently accomplished ; but I have thought it better on longer 
consideration to complete his biography asI began it. He him- 
self quotes a saying of Goethe that on the lives of remarkable 
men ink and paper should least be spared. I must leave no 
materials unused to complete the portrait which I attempt to 
draw. 


Current Criticism 


Mr. SAVAGE’S POEMS :—These poems were published last 
year in Boston, U. S., under the title of ‘ Poems ;’ and the Eng- 
lish edition has been rechristened [* Poems of Modern ids ope 
at the suggestion of a critic. We have found a ‘good deal o 
pleasure in their perusal. That the author is a poet cannot be 
questioned by those who know what poetry is, and that he has 
much to say and can say it as well as sing it, is equally apparent. 
Some of his lines are excellent pictures struck off at a blow. 
There is felicity and we think freshness in a line like this 

The sky is a sieve that the rough wind shakes. 

Strength of phrase distinguishes the book, which has picturesque- 
ness and force in equal propotions. A poem called ‘ One Self,’ 
is a sweet rendering of an idea suggested by Leigh Hunt in an 
essay, being the theory that children who die in infancy are 
immortal as children in the memory of those who lose them. 
There are some good, sonnets on Emerson and Darwin, but per- 
haps the poem which strikes us most is that entitled * The 
Shadows.’— Zhe Academy. 





* Mr. HIGGINSON’S ‘ MARGARET FULLER :’—There would seem 
to be a certain significance in the almost simultaneous presenta- 
tion of Mme. Ossoli by a woman among ‘ Eminent Women’ and 
by a man among ‘ American Men-of-Letters.' The two books 
might bear as their common motto Mrs. Browning's apostrophe 
to George Sand, ‘ Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted 
man,’ Although the genius of Mme. Ossoli was not epicene, 
her male and her feminine characteristics were almost equally 
‘pronounced, and it would even appear that to the struggle be- 
tween them is traceable the painful, not to say tragical, element 
felt in every part of her life.- This aspect of her life is especially 
brought out by Mr. Wentworth Higginson, whose long intimacy 
with the Fuller family, and intellectual relationship with the 
movements in which she bore so important a part, render him a 
well-informed and competent interpreter ot her complex char- 
acter and remarkable career, At every turning-point.in Mar- 
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garet Fuller's life her woman's heart is found in collision with 
her intellectual aspirations and prevailing over them.— Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





MAX MULLER ON KINGSLEY :—This is, therefore, an instance 
of a reprint of already published materials that is really useful. 
[* Biographical sendy The component essays are not, how- 
ever, of equal merit. Prof. Max Miiller cannot help being in- 
teresting, but he is not equally successful in his widely diverse 
subjects. The article on Kingsley, which may be already 
familiar to many readers, is not a happy instance ot Mr. Max 
Miiller’s skill in depicting character. It is thin, and leaves one 
with a very imperfect idea ot the man it is intended to portray : 
and, worse than that, it contains reflections on one of ‘the 
greatest living theologians which ought never to have been 
made. The epithet ‘clever,’ many times repeated, is surely 
inadequate to describe the intellect ot John Henry Newman ; and 
the account ot his controversy with Kingsley will not be accepted 
MY those who know what manner of, man Cardinal Newman is.— 

he Atheneum. 





THE LATE FREDERICK Kapp :—Dr. Kapp never lost his in- 
terest in this country. Thanks to his intelligent care and incen- 
tive, ‘the library of the German Reichstag has the finest collec- 
tion in Europe of the works pertaining to America which are 
most needtul for the legislator, the statesman and the historian, 
We remember his telling us this past summer of his having 
enabled a poor woman in Germany to recover an estate left her 
by a relative in Idaho, by referring to the laws of that Territory, 
which were accessible in the library just mentioned. He was 
one of the earliest contributors to The Nation, and since his re- 
turn has been its regular correspondentfrom Berlin. Personally 
he was a most delightful and winning companion, of noble pres- 
ence, full of German ardor, and possessing a keen sense of 
humor. His industry was enormous, his intelligence broad and 
of a rare quality, and his historical gifts of a high order. He 
leaves a wife and several children, some of whom are married 
and settled in this country.— Zhe Evening Post. 





Notes 
—IT GIVES us great pleasure to announce that Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are preparing for publication a volume of poems 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas. It is fitting that a first book of such 
excellent quality as this should be added to a list that already 
includes the names of most of America’s best poets. 


—Harper & Bros. will publish next week Edmund Yates’s 
Autobiography ; Wolfe’s ‘ Life of Sir Moses Montefiore ;’ the 
‘Lite and Times of Rev. Sydney Smith,’ by J. Stuart Reid ; 
Laboulaye’s ‘Last Fairy Tales,’ translated by- Miss M.: L. 
Booth ; ‘ Nature’s Serial Story,’ by E. P. Roe; and last but not 
least, the bound volume of Harper's Young People. A Franklin 
Square Library edition of the life of Sir Moses Montefiore is 
published this week. 

—A curious. little book, bound in vellum and held together 
with brass clasps, is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son. It 
is illustrated from a set of old cuts supposed to have been 
engraved 400 years since, which were discovered some seventy 
ge ago. They were evidently intended to accompany some 
ife of Christ, or Bible History. Wycliffe’s New Testament has 
been reprinted with these designs. 

—Mr. Cable has been engaged by the managers of the Y. M. 
C. A. Reading Course to give one of his inimitable readings at 
Association Hall in the evening of Friday, December igth. 


—Babyhood is the title of a new periodical which claims to be 
‘entirely unique.’ It is ‘devoted exclusively to.the care of in- 
fants and young children, and the general interests of the 
nursery.’ The cooking and nursing departments will be edited 
by Marion Harland, and the medical and hygienic by Dr. L. M. 
Yale. Col. Waring is one of the promised contributors. 


—The chief place among the holiday books announced by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. is given to ‘ The Seven Ages of Man,’ trom 
Shakspeare’s ‘ As You Like It.’ Every effort has been put forth 
to make this work an artistic success. The illustrations, which 
are by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, and 
Shirlaw, have been engraved by Juengling, French, and others. 
We notice two additions to the Young Folks’ Series, pub- 
lished by this: house—‘ Our Young Folks’ Josephus,’ uniform 
with ‘Plutarch,’ issued a year ago, and ‘Our Young Folks’ 
Ideas,’ on the same general plan with ‘ Whys and Wherelores,’ 
also brought out last season, 


The Critic antl Good ¥ pertbaré 


—Dr. Charles Mackay will soon begin a series of papers in 
The Independent descriptive of ‘ Breakiasts with Samuel 
Rogers.’ The first will consist mainly of reminiscences of 
Bulwer and Disraeli. 

—On Thursday evening next, November 13th, the Oratorio 
Society will’ open its twelfth season, at the Academy of Music, 
with Mendelssohn’s * St. Paul,’ the soloists being Miss Charlotte 
Walker, Miss Carrie Morse, Mr. Toedt and Mr. Heinrich. Dr. 
Damrosch will direct the performance, and Walter Damrosch 
will play the organ. There will be a public rehearsal on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

—‘ George Eliot’s Life and Letters,’ edited by her husband, 
Mr. Cross, and filling three large volumes, will be issued in 
England this monjh. 

--‘ The Indian Sign Language,’ by the late Capt. W. P. Clark, 
is announced by L. R. Hamersly & Co., of Philadelphia. It 
contains brief explanatory notes of the gestures taught deaf- 


mutes in our institutions for their instruction, and a description ~~ 


of some of the peculiar laws, customs, myths, superstitions, 
ways of living, code of peace and war signals of the aborigines. 
The same house has ready a new subscription book called * The 
Church Cyclopedia ’—a dictionary of Church doctrine, history, 
organization, and ritual, and containing original articles on 
special topics, written expressly for this work by bishops, pres- 
byters, and laymen, designed we Gr for the use of the laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 


—Mr. R. L. Stevenson is writing a romance about highway- 
men which is to be called ‘ The Great North Road.’ 


—We have received from George A. Leavitt & Co. the cata- 
logue of the Farnum Library containing over 1200 titles and in- 
cluding some of the finest books that have been brought to the 
auctioneer’s block in many a long day. Scribner & Welford 
send us their new catalogue of old books, among which are some 
of the rare first editions of Lamb, and the first edition of Fred- 
erick Locker’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ which was suppressed on 
accoumt of certain copyright matter. This is one of the few 
copies that escaped the hands of the destroyer. 


—Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co have in press ‘ Episodes of 
My Second Life,’ by Antonio Gallenga (L. Mariotti). We 
understand that in this volume the author furnishes a very enter- 
taining account of a long and eventful hte. Some half century 
ago he came to this country, and through the influence of” 
Edward Everett made the acquaintance of such literary celebri- 
ties as Longfellow, Holmes and Emerson. Many interesting 
reminiscences of those pleasant days are given in the first part | 
of this work, while the latter portion relates his diplomatic. 
literary, and journalistic experiences in England and on the ~ 
Continent. 

—Mons. H.V. Lamaitre, whose private French recitations 
were a feature of last year’s social season, will give a series of 
readings and recitations, under fashionable auspices, at the 
University Club Theatre, this winter. 

—Le Livre tor September devotes a large proportion of its ~ 
space to a very interesting and instructive article on ‘ Le Livre 
en Chine,’ which is devoted to the fascinating subject of old — 
books and dealers therein. In along letter to the editor, M. Paul 
d’Estrée describes a manuscript copy of the famous ‘ Guirlande ~ 
de Julie.’ Until he received this communication, the editor had 
known of the existence of only two similar copies. The etch- 
ing in this number of Le Livre is a portrait of the fair Julia— 
Julie Lucine d’ Angennes, Mademoiselle de Rambouillet. 


—‘ The House on the Marsh’ (Appleton) is certainly sensa- 
tional, but it is undeniably entertaining and original. If it seems_ 
a little strained that the heroine never suspected her surround- 


ings, it can be said in justification that the reader is almost ~~ 


equally mystified. : 
—The Zeitschrift fir gyptische Sprache will be con- — 


tinued under the editorship of Dr. Henri Brugsch. During his 


absence with the German Mission to Persia, Dr. Ludwig Stern — 
has undertaken his duties. The increased interest felt in ~ 


Oriental studies makes it exceedingly important that such chan-~ © 


nels of information should be preserved, and their usefulness 
extended. Dr. Brugsch has made many conjectures which have 
been dropped or rejected by Egyptologists, but his dictionaries ~ 
are noble monuments of literary work, and he has personally: 


explored the oases as well as the frequented parts of Egypt. 


His errors are only those of a liberal mind eager to welcome — 
even a half-truth. Although his opinion carries less weight — 
therefore than it should, he will undoubtedly give an impulse to ~ 
this important periodical which hitherto has been lacking.’ he 









































- —From Caledonia, N. Y., J. H. McN. writes to say :—THE 
~ Critic (September 6), referring to an article in a certain maga- 
zine, remarks: ‘One of the good things in it is, ** We can 
sometimes pardon friends who bore or weary us, but we can 
~ mever forgive those whom we bore or annoy!’’’ Itzs a good 
thing ; and allow me to say with the Scotch old lady who had 
‘listened to a sermon she had often heard or read before : ‘ It’s 
a graund sairmon—I always liked it vera weel.’ You may 
recollect the good thing in Tacitus : ‘It is a peculiar disposition 
of mankind to hate those whom we have annoyed.’ (‘ Proprium 
~humani ingenii est odisse quem laeseris.’— Agric. cap. 42.) 
—At a meeting of subscribers to the Mutual Library, of Phila- 
_ delphia, recently, a board of managers, composed almost ex- 
_ clusively of ladies, was elected for the selection of books and 
~ general-conduct of the library. 
i —‘ How They Went to Europe,’ by Margaret Sidney, illus- 
~ trated (Lothrop), is a charmingly original little story for girls. 
It is not in the least the dry des¢ription of travels that its name 
might imply ; for these bright’ young people went to Europe 
without going : a mysterious problem which you should buy the 
book to be able to solve. 
—‘The Viking Bodleys,’ by Horace E. Scudder (Houghton, 
“Mifflin & Co.), is announced as the last ot this excellent series, 
from. which yeael gene. people have had as much instruction as 
amusement, and as much amusement as instruction. Besides 
the beautiful cover, in itself a picture, there are admirable por- 
. traits of Ole Bull, Hans Christian Andersen, and Thorwaldsen, 
and, as before, many bits of the best literature on kindred sub- 
jects. The book is, of course, as its name implies, a trip of the 
Bodleys to the extreme north of Europe. 


—The ‘ Bisha Briksha,’ a Belgalese romance by a native of 
Bengal named Chatterjee, has just been translated into English 
and is published in London by Mr. Fisher Unwin. An introduc- 
tion to the English version, which is called ‘ The Poison Tree,’ 
has been furnished by Edwin Arnold, author ot ‘ The Light of 
Asia.’ 

—One of the most original and suggestive studies in social 
science which has ever been made is R. L. Dugdale’s ‘ Jukes.’ 
A new edition of it, with a preface by William M. F. Round, 
has been issued by the Putnams, in their ‘ Questions ot the 
Day.’ It is a book to be studied, and its wisdom put into prac- 
tice. As yet, too little has been done to stay the evils ot which 
it treats with such ability. It deserves a wide circulation, and 
'.to be put into the hands of every person interested in the social 
. and moral welfare of America. 


—A prize essay on ‘Town and County Government in the 
_ English Colonies of North America,’ by Dr. Edward Channing, 
is a contribution to the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
‘torical and Political Science. It is the result of a careful study 
of the subject trom the early records, in which an attempt is 
~ made to define the relations of the town and parish. The author 
* concludes that the form of local government in Massachusetts 
and Virginia was quite the same in all essential respects. 





_ Nation’ (I.) inthe November Magazine of American History 
‘contains portraits of George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, Aaron 
Burr, Rufus King, DeWitt Clinton, William H. Crawford, 
William Wirt, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Lewis Cass and 
* General Scott. The picture of Henry Clay occupies the place of 
honor as frontispiece to the magazine, presumably from the fact 
of his having been three times ‘ unsuccessful.’ The concluding 
_ paper on this subject, to be published in December, will embrace 
~ the pictures of the defeated since 1853. The second article of 
the current number, ‘ An Old Colonial College,’ is from the pen 
of Prof. Charles F. Richardson. 


Sophia Jex-Blake, writing in the London Academy, says: 
- ‘Italy enjoys the unique glory of having never closed her uni- 
' versities to women, there having been female graduates from 
time to time since the Fifteenth Century. In modern*times—i.e., 
within the last twenty years—the universities have been more 
or less entirely thrown open to women in France, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland and Spain ; 
‘but they still remain closed in Germany, Austria, Portugal, 
Poland and Bohemia.’ 
- —The Academy says that, as Mr. Browning’s new volume, 
* Ferishta’s Fancies,’ is more serious than his last, ‘ Jocoseria,’ 
_ he has putt the back of his halt-title a sentence of Jeremy 
~ Collier's on Shakspeare : ‘ His Genius was jocular, but when 
‘disposed he could be very serious ; and did so excel both in 
‘ and Comedies that he was able to make Heraclitus 
;and Democritus weep.’ Another extract has reference to 
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the country of the sage to whom the ‘ Fancies’ are attributed— 
to say nothing of the critics thereof: ‘ You, sir, I entertain tor 
one ot my hundred ; only | do not like the fashion of your gar- 
ments. You will say they are Persian attire; but let them be 
changed.’ ‘Lear,’ IIL, vi., 76-9. Mrs. Sutherland Orr has 
written a volume of 300 pages containing her analysis of Mr. 
Browning's poetry. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 823.—Has Tourguéneff’s ‘ Recollections of a Sportsman’ been 
translated into English? 2. Would the imported edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, with additions, published by Green, be as good as any of 
moderate price for general use? 3. Can single copies of books published 
in England be sent to a private address in this country without duty? 

Pitrspure, Pa. H. 

{l. We believe not. Holt publishes ‘Fathers and Sons,’ ‘Smoke,’ 
‘Liza,’ ‘On the Eve,’ ‘ Dimitri Roudine,’ ‘Spring Floods’ and ‘ Virgin 
Soil,’ in small volumes at $1 each; Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) have 
issued ‘ Poems in Prose’ ($1.25) and ‘ Annouchka’ ($1); Funk & Wagnalls 
publish ‘Mumu’ and ‘ The Superfluous Man,’ in onevol.; and Zhe Indepen- 
dent is just now printing ‘Clara Militch.’ It is a pity that there isin 
English no complete edition of Tourguéneff’s novels, sketches and short 
stories. 2. Personally, we should prefer Lippincott’s Household Edition in 
10 vols., at $15.] 





No. 824.—While yourselves and your learned correspondents are in 
search of a ‘ new pronoun,’ will you not keep an eye out for a cognate 
desideratum—viz., a title by which a gentleman may properly address a 
maiden lady whom he knows only by reputation ? What. I ask in the 
name of all that is gentle and grammatical, is he todo? He sits down to 
pen a note to one of the ladies in question. He cannot think of saying 

oldly ‘ Miss Smith,’ neither could he, in America, appropriately use the 
term ‘ Madam’ to an unmarried lady, whatever he might do in England. 
Nor could he venture on the alternative ‘ My Dear Miss Smith,’ without at 
the same time pondering the contingency of a father or brother demanding 
an explanation. Were he on the Continent, there would be a way out of the 
dilemma, ‘ Mademoiselle’ is not only respectful, but it rounds out the 
epistolary requirements admirably. 

Taunton, Mass. Z. 





No. 825.—Which poem ranks the higher among literary men—Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ or Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village?’ 

Pirtspure, Pa. A. W. Dreves. 

[Which is more beautiful—a white rose or a red? It depends upon— 
nothing and everything. A vote, we dare say, would be in favor of the 
‘Elegy ;’ but perhaps this is only because it is more compact, more uni- 
versal in sentiment, and more widely and intimately known. | 


ANSWERS. ° 
No. 830.—I can lend E. B. A. a copy of the story inquired for if his or 
her address be sent me. C. A. M. 
No, 742.—I can also supply W. B. H. with a copy of the volume of 
poems by Rose Terry for $1.25 sia” Sat $1.60). 
725 Beprorp Avenue, Brook.yn, N. Y. C. A. M, 





No. 806.—I should be very thankful for a copy of the poem, ‘ There 
is no death,’ as kindly offered by correspondents in your issue of October 


25. 
Nanticoke, Pa. I, I. Hines. 


No. 806.—The poem beginning ‘There is no death,’ usually attributed 
to Bulwer Lytton, was written, it is claimed, by one J. L. McCreery, and first 
appeared in Arthur's Magazine in 1863. Some liierary thief, who signed 
his name E. Bulmer, copied and sent it to a Chicago paper as an original 
poem. In the ane paper the name Bulmer was, by the misreading of the 
compositor, printed Bulwer. Other papers copied it as a poem by Bulwer, 
and thus it went the rounds and has appeared in several anthologies of Eng- 
lish verse. I think McCreery published last year a volume of poems in 
which this one is included, but I am unable to give the name of the pub- 
lisher. I read, shortly after its publication, a notice of the volume—I think 
in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette,—and from that notice recall the above 
statements, but did not preserve the notice. 

Epirortat Rooms, The Sentinel, Min wavukEeE, Wis. H.R. 





No. 815.—It seems to me the test for such a sentence is to transform it 
and see how it will sound. a we say : ‘And who are these, on whom, 
and on all their belongings, the dust of earth seems never to have settled ?’ 
Would that pass as correct? Although the usage of the best writers will 
settle the question of the correctness of any expression, yet one example 
only, from even the best writer, cannot do so. 

Clos Vitiace, Mass. , 8. H. 





No. 820.—I wrote that the proper spelling of the Indian name of Block 
Island was Manisses, but by a typographical error in your last issue was 
quoted as spelling it Manissis. 

New Yor« Ciry. ‘ L. W- 
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